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what sum they may hope to get by the sale of
their lease and furniture, and how much he may
be able to borrow, either from his kind friend
Horace Smith, or from money-lenders on post
obits, a ruinous process to which he was, all his
life, forced to resort.

Poor Mary in the chilly house at Marlow, with
her three-weeks-old baby, her strength far from
re-established, and her house full of guests, who
made themselves quite at home, was not likely to
take the most sanguine view of affairs.

2 S/// September 1817.

You tell me, dearest, to write you long letters, but 1 do not
know whether I can to-day, as I am rather tired. My spirits,
however, are much better than they were, and perhaps your
absence is the cause. Ah ! my love! you cannot guess how
wretched it was to see your languor and increasing illness. I
now say to myself, perhaps he is better; but then I watched
you every moment, and every moment was full of pain both to
you and to me. Write, my love, a long account of what
Lawrence says; I shall be very anxious until I hear.

I do not see a great deal of our guests; they rise late, and
walk all the morning. This is something. like a contrary fit
of Hunt's, for I meant to walk to-day, and said so ; but they
left me, and I hardly wish to take my first walk by myself;
however, I must to-morrow,, if he still shows the same want of
tact Peacock dines here every day, uninvited, to drink his
bottle. I have not seen him ; he morally disgusts me; and
Marianne says that he is very ill-tempered.

I was much pained last night to hear from Mr, Baxter that
Mr. Booth is ill-tempered and jealous towards Isabel; and
Mr. Baxter thinks she half regrets her marriage; so she is to
be another victim of that ceremony. Mr. Baxter is not at all